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A NEW SEARCH FOR THE SOUL. 

That ancient recipe for the making of rabbit pie which be- 
gins: First, catch your rabbit, and ends without further 
details, is a sound maxim, worthy of broad application. It 
expresses not merely common sense, but the golden rule of 
modern science, cautioning us to commence with tangible 
realities if we would seek unknown truths. But nowhere has 
its advice been more often neglected than in learned specula- 
tions concerning the! future life of the human soul. If we ask 
ourselves in each case : Has this investigator first caught the 
soul ? we are apt to see his theory in its true relations, hanging 
like Mahomet's coffin between heaven and earth, out of all con- 
nection with established fact. Surely the first and neces- 
sary step is to find the soul; for what the soul can do must 
depend largely upon what it is. 

Near the close of the eighteenth century, Immanuel Kant 
noted this deficiency in the work of his predecessors. To him 
it revealed the reason why all former attempts had failed. He 
perceived that the soul must be found at the start instead of at 
the completion of the investigation. Unfortunately, however, 
he did not find the soul himself and cautioned others not to 
attempt it. He continued in the faith that the soul exists, but 
he was also convinced that its abode is in a region whither 
mortals cannot go. 

Seventy years went by before Kant's optimistic conclusion, 
based on his failure to find the soul, ceased to satisfy the old 
longing of mankind to know its destiny. Then scientists 
attacked the problem, and in certain quarters materialism won 
the day. Moleschott, Buchner, and others insisted that mind 
is a function of brain. This statement meant that with the 
death of the brain, its function and consequently our conscious- 
ness will cease. Like all the rest they had not found the soul. 
To speak metaphorically, a thorough search of all the accessible 
briar-patches was made without a vestige of rabbit being 
found. They repudiated Kant's suggestion that the rabbit in- 
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habits a briar-patch impenetrable to mortal investigators. The 
soul, they were prepared to assert, does not lie within the 
radius of scientific observation. 

To-day finds us still on the horns of this dilemma. Attempts 
to furnish reasoned proof of immortality are treated like chil- 
dren's efforts to gain the proverbial pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. It is a conflict between faith and reason. Some 
are yet loyal to Kant; others, not given to dreaming, cour- 
ageously face the facts. Destroy the brain, say the latter, and 
destroy its gray cells and the multitudinous fibers connecting 
them, then we must believe that this world of sights and 
sounds and all that goes to make up the corporeality of things 
will instantly be blotted out. The last shred of things will 
vanish — our sensations, our perceptions of external objects, all 
our ideas based upon these, and the very words by which we 
designate them. Even if by any chance these should all remain, 
yet with the destruction of the connecting fibers alone we should 
lose the power to associate one perception or idea with another, 
without which we would have no power to remember anything 
or to reason about it. 

Are these things the most dearly cherished possessions 
among our mental furniture? If so, then our search for the 
soul thus far proves disheartening; but, personally, I cannot 
believe that the factors just enumerated are essential to our 
spiritual welfare at all. The experiences of which death must 
deprive us let us place in one scale of the balance, and turn 
to seek other mental experiences to heap upon the other scale- 
pan. We seek only such experiences as can be known by us 
in our present earthly life, and of these only such as have no 
demonstrable dependence on the brain. If any are found, we 
shall weigh them over against the contents of the other scale- 
pan; in this way their worth may be estimated. 

The fleeting pageant of external images that flows onward, 
always changing, never halting so long as the brain is in a 
state of sufficient activity, is not the whole of human conscious- 
ness. Flowing parallel to it there is another stream, as it were, 
of personal comments, of appreciation and disapproval, such 
as each of us might pass with respect to pictures thrown upon 
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a screen. It is the content of this second stream that I pro- 
pose to weigh over against all the relatively objective factors 
of mind — the sensations, ideas, and such other phenomena as 
are known to owe their origin to the activity of the brain. 

Whether this current of subjective feelings, this inner life, 
is worthy of the dignity we confer upon it, whether it can 
fulfil the requirements demanded of a soul, is matter for debate. 
One general statement, however, is not open to dispute: were 
we deprived of our feelings, the remainder of consciousness 
would amount to nothing; our sensations would lose their 
pleasure and pain ; our thoughts would be bereft of all interest 
and vitality ; our convictions and ideals would lack the quicken- 
ing touch of the spirit and fall as empty sounds on deaf ears. 
Within the flow of feeling is all the zest of life contained ; be- 
yond it lies nothing that of itself could make immortality 
desirable. 

The problem, then, is whether the life of feeling requires an 
accompanying series of molecular changes within or among the 
cells of the brain ; or whether, on the contrary, all the changes 
occurring in the brain have reference only to the objective side 
of consciousness, in other words, to sensations, perceptions, and 
ideas, exclusive of the feelings. This question touches the 
weakest point in our knowledge of brain-physiology. To quote 
Professor Wundt, probably the best authority on the subject: 
"The question has been raised whether or not particular 
physiological processes correspond to the simple feelings, as is 
the case for the sensations. Older psychology was inclined to 
answer this question in the negative, and to contrast the feel- 
ings as inner, purely psychological states, with sensations as 
processes aroused from without. In modern times, on the con- 
trary, the affirmative answer has generally been given, but for 
the most part without the support of adequate empirical proof." 1 

Strong feelings are usually accompanied by bodily expres- 
sions, but bodily movements of whatever sort are not the feel- 
ings themselves. So also our sensation and ideas arouse feel- 
ings, and occur simultaneously with them, but they are not the 

1 "Grundriss der Psychologie" (English translation by C. H. Judd, 1897). 
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feelings. If we make these careful distinctions we find that 
a definite brain-center for the production of feelings them- 
selves is not known to exist. 

And yet our feelings are undoubtedly in close accord with 
our sensations and bodily movements; no one is likely to deny 
the connection of soul and body, however helpless our efforts 
may be to understand it. Perhaps the connecting link is not 
imbedded in the substance of the brain. The sight of cruelty 
arouses a feeling in us just as surely as does the sensation of 
pain inflicted upon our own bodies. We cannot infer that the 
feeling aroused by seeing another suffer comes to our mind 
through the channels of visual sensation, else why should not 
the same sight always produce the same effect upon us ? Instead 
of the same feeling we find a bewildering variety, ranging from 
fear and horror to compassion and resentment. 

With respect to our own sensations there is an equal variety 
of accompanying feelings. Probably never do we experience 
the same feeling on two occasions when viewing the same land- 
scape. It is this limitless variety that makes the mechanical 
explanation especially doubtful; for while sensations, percep- 
tions and ideas are in a sense common property to us all and 
possess relative stability, coming, going, and returning at our 
bidding, the feelings that they yield are multifarious and fleet- 
ing; they probably never return a second time in exactly 
identical form. 

If, on the other hand, the feelings were subject to the same 
physiological laws as govern memory processes, or if they stood 
in the same relation to the brain-function of language as do 
our ideas, then there would still be reason for accepting the 
physiological theory in regard to them. But indeed there is 
no true memory of the feelings. What we do in endeavoring 
to revive a past feeling is to recall the circumstances of the 
event under which we felt it. Thus Ulysses recalls his 
wanderings and lives over again his trials and hardships. 
Oddly enough he finds pleasure and no longer sadness in them. 
And so all of us, in recalling the past, experience feelings that 
rarely even remotely resemble their originals. It is idle to 
suppose that we can accurately remember our past life of feel- 
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ing. Herein, perhaps, lies the charm of our past childhood, 
and the basis of the perennial belief in a lost golden age. 

The same observation can be made in regard to the brain- 
function of language, which we find impaired or completely 
destroyed in cases of mental aphasia. Words recall things, 
sometimes very vividly; but words cannot reproduce feelings. 
The spoken or written word "anger," for example, never causes 
us to feel anger. It is this fact that makes psychological dis- 
sertations on the "moral and intellectual sensibilities," as all 
will agree, extremely dead and colorless. 

Even our opponents cannot reasonably expect the discovery 
of a feeling-center in the brain, since no person while retain- 
ing consciousness has ever been deprived of this universal 
faculty. No mind has ever been proved to exist in the condi- 
tion of a purely intellectual machine, conscious yet cold and 
impassive. Even in the various forms of insanity, where the 
mind is chaos and the flow of feeling strangely distorted, there 
is no occasion for inferring that a center of feeling is affected. 
It would be more strange were the feeling not harassed by the 
vagaries of a diseased organism that takes the bit in its teeth 
and runs a wild career. If the house be smoky, it is a sad 
abode to dwell in. 

The statement, therefore, that mind is a function of brain, 
seems to lack adequate empirical proof in so far as it pertains 
to the feelings. Nevertheless, science has its articles of faith ; 
and one to which the majority subscribe is that the purposes of 
science require the assumption of a purely material foundation 
for the entire human mind to rest on. I doubt that human 
ingenuity can devise a conclusive proof either for or against 
the statement. If we make it merely a matter of faith, the 
structure of the brain is, sufficiently complex to satisfy all 
demands. If its millions of cells are deemed too few to account 
for the actual variety of psychical phenomena, the complexity 
of its structure can be indefinitely increased even to the extent 
of supposing each cell to possess the complexity of a separate 
brain. By this inconsequential method we may arrive at the 
belief that the entire brain acts as a center for the feelings. 
Thus the brain may be conceived as having a double task to 
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perform; while producing the external pageant, it may also 
create a running commentary upon its own product, just as 
though a hand that is painting a picture were able at the same 
time to appreciate its own work. But such a theory relies on 
our ignorance, not on our knowledge, of the brain, and has 
no real advantage over the ancient doctrine, long since dis- 
carded, that the feelings reside in the heart and the liver. 

On this matter of the feelings in relation to the brain, the 
final word seems to be ignorabimus: we shall remain in igno- 
rance. The most that can be done is to show that there are 
two radically different ways of arriving at belief. The man 
of science may hold the materialistic view, but the same man 
as a man of feeling may hold another. Yet both natures carry 
conviction and present a remarkable paradox in human nature. 
Doubts and fears come in the moments of intellectual grop- 
ing when a man tries by means of reason to solve the 
momentous problem of his destiny. In such moments he is 
yoked to an unbeliever that is none other than his own brain, 
and there is a kind of irony in the fact that reason should dis- 
credit the claims of feeling in this very question that happens 
to involve an invidious comparison between them. 

The explanation of the paradox can, I believe, be truly given. 
Thel brain and the products of the brain belong to one sphere, 
the feelings to another. The faculty of reason is a brain proc- 
ess; it deals in ideas, and all that comes before its tribunal 
must come in the form of ideas. The feelings, on the con- 
trary, in that they occupy an inner realm of consciousness, will 
receive scant justice in the outer realm where the intellect has 
set up its tribunal. They cannot appear before this tribunal 
and must, so to speak, offer substitutes to present their plea. 
These substitutes are not feelings but ideas — they are really 
ideas-of-feelings — and here lies the difficulty. Surely there is 
a wide difference, for example, between feeling happy and 
merely having the idea of happiness. The experiences of the 
inner life will fade when subjected to this process that reduces 
their infinite variety to a few general types, represented by 
colorless ideas and designated by words that are incapable of 
reviving the impressions they stand for. If this substitution 
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is allowed before the case goes to trial, the outcome will be 
certain enough, since ideas are undoubtedly dependent on the 
brain. 

We can surmount this difficulty, however, for the intellect 
will acknowledge its mistake as soon as it realizes that it has 
been dealing with the wrong things. At the same time the 
fact will become obvious that every successful search for the 
soul is a personal matter ; each must make the search for him- 
self. Another cannot make the discovery and communicate 
the result to us. All communcation between men is a com- 
munication of ideas by means of words and gestures. The 
nearest approach to a communication of feelings is to convey 
to the other man's consciousness an idea that will awaken in 
him a feeling that bears some likeness to that we ourselves feel. 
He must be capable of that feeling. This is the secret of all 
art, and the artist is he who by words or musical sounds, by 
sculptured forms or painted canvases can convey certain sensa- 
tions and ideas which will be capable of inspiring lofty feelings. 

We are constantly beaten in upon by a world without, and 
only in brief intervals can we still the tumult and let the life 
of feeling assert its superiority. Then if any man pauses to 
ask himself, what am I? he will discover the essential differ- 
ence between himself and all other personalities to consist not 
in the relative scope and variety of his ideas, nor in the keen- 
ness of his reasoning power, nor in the strength of his memory, 
qualities that are fortuitous and liable to progressive decay. 
He will recognize himself rather in his personal interpreta- 
tions of all things, of works of art, creations of nature, acts 
of men. As his countenance has no exact duplicate the world 
over, so he feels sure, though he cannot prove it, that his 
spirit is destined to value all its experiences in its own peculiar 
way, and that the current of his inner life carves out for itself 
its own channel, and broadens, deepens, and determines its' 
course, be it for better or worse, wholly free from any form 
of compulsion. Such is the estimate that feeling places upon 
itself. 

An advantage is gained over all other doctrines of the soul 
by identifying the immortal part of man with the current of 
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feeling. The soul is thus found in close connection with our 
earthly bodies ; it is discovered to exert a guiding influence on 
our earthly lives. The relationship supplies a solution to the 
mystery why man, if he be indeed immortal, should be leading 
an existence here on earth. The significance of our present 
life is established when we are able to view it as a stage in a 
progressive evolution of spirit. Again, with reference to the 
life beyond, the feelings, in that they constitute the warp and 
woof of personality, are alone qualified to span the chasm to 
another sphere, maintaining the thread of personal identity, 
which if severed must render any form of immortality abso- 
lutely meaningless. Our personality can thus persist without 
the artificial aid of memory, which is the frailest of our faculties 
and a serious obstacle in many doctrines of immortality. 

And now, after a long journey, we have perhaps reached the 
true goal we were seeking. Our search is ended ; and, repeat- 
ing the metaphor used at the outset, the scale-pans are laden. 
Each individual must judge the result for himself, because, in 
truth, the weighing should occur in the realm of feeling where 
each personality is a law unto itself. Though our future is 
doubtless incapable of proof, none being able to say what even 
a day will bring forth, yet you may perhaps agree with me 
that the soul can be found for the seeking. 

It may be that in parting company with this world we shall 
be as candles that are snuffed out. Certain it is that a soul 
would become a nonentity if bereft of all environment. Some 
instrument — no doubt, some organism like our material bodies, 
though not of necessity material — is needed to establish a rela- 
tionship with any new environment. The greatest assurance 
we possess that our hope in this respect is not vain lies in 
so common a miracle that we might easily fail to see its real 
significance. Daily, in thousands of places on our earth, new 
spirits are arriving, as Minerva sprang, armed cap-h-pie, from 
the head of Jove ; and thus they begin before our eyes to create 
for themselves their environment. The homely fact of birth, 
the most mysterious event in the whole range of human observa- 
tion, is perhaps a precedent of something that in each mortal's, 
existence is yet to happen. 
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Supposing such an event to occur, the personality embodied 
in the life of feeling will be no prey to a prearranged and rigid 
environment, but will have a share in the work of making that 
environment ; for that is even its purpose while here. Unless 
this be so, immortality offers a prospect that none can endure 
to contemplate. Instinctively we cling to the souls we have. 
We shrink from entering a strange place, naked, with only 
a passport. We shrink from a burst of glory such as would 
shatter our old standards of right and wrong, and impose upon 
us a new personality that could attain every desire without a 
struggle. Secretly we cling even to sorrow, and hate the doc- 
trine that would convince us that saved souls, by some mysteri- 
ous regeneration, are rendered incapable of aught but feeling 
happy. And above all, we long for and pray to have the 
comradeship of our old friends. 

Edward Moffat Weyer. 

Washington and Jefferson College. 



